PRESENTATION OF A TURKEY—BAKERSFIELD CHAPTER AAE 


From left to right: Carl Schlaepfer, treasurer; Perry Morgan, president; Estelle Williams, 
football queen (Bakersfield’s candidate); and Professor Wiley Jones. 
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Just Out! 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 
HANDBOOK 


Here, to meet the needs of practicing engi- 
neers who must solve specific problems— 
particularly those outside their specialized 
fields—is a handy reference covering the 
fundamentals, theory, and practice of the 
various subdivisions of 
civil engineering. With 
the aid of the mod- 
ern and detailed data 
and practice found in 
this completely revised 
Third Edition, you can 
check your present 
methods and procedures 
... enhance your ability 
to handle all kinds of 
jobs more quickly and 
efficiently. Each of the 
handbook’s 10 big sec- f 
tions has been com- 
pletely rewritten to help you pe in step 
with advances and developments in such 
widely diverse fields of civil engineering as: 
surveying, railway and highway engineering, 
hydraulics, steel design, foundations, etc. 
New fully revised 3rd Edition 
Leonard C. Urquhart, Editor-in-Chief, 
Consulting Engineer, New York, N.Y., and 
Newark, N.J., former Colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, and Professor of Structural En- 
gineering, Cornell. 
976 pages, 6x9, over 900 illustrations, tables 
and diagrams, semi-flexible cover, $8.50. 
@ Prepared by 12 of the country's leading 
authorities in the field 
@ Packed with clear illustrations 
@ Compact and easy to read 
If you plan, select, design, or build civil 
engineering structures, you'll find the Crvit 
ENGINEERING HANDBOOK a_ time-saving 
guide in solving all your problems. With 
the substitution and addition of mater- 
ial on important developments, the hand- 
book becomes more useful! than ever in help- 
ing you develop economical, efficient prac- 
tices. From city surveying and stresses in 
Seams, through bridge trusses and riveting 
and welding, to pile foundations and intakes 
and dams—everything you need to handle 
both routine and special assignments with 
greater confidence is included. 


Order copies from A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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The New 4th Edition 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS’ 
HANDBOOK 


Vol. Il. Communication-Electronics 


Editor-in-Chief, 
with KNOX McILWAIN 


HAROLD PENDER, 


Electrical Engineers’ Handbook has 
been saving engineers time and money 
for 36 years. Now 77 specialists—20 
more than the third edition—bring 
Vol. II right up to date with the data, 
charts. and methods most useful to 
engineers working in communication 
and electronics. 
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| The 1618 pages of Volume II ob- 
| viously can’t be summarized, but the 
| most important new information in 
| the book covers radio aids to naviga- 
| tion... freqeuncy modulation . . . 
| all the pulse techniques in both the 
| communication and radar fields . . . 
| optics... television . . . 
| applications. 
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and medical 


October 1950 1618 pages $8.50 


Order copies from A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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For en gineers 


who desi gn air planes = Me 


Airplane Performance, 
Stability and Control 


By Courtland D. Perkins 
and Robert E. Hage 


This book presents those ele- 
ments of applied aerodynamics that 
bear directly on the problem of air- 
plane design. It was written to meet 
the needs of the practicing aeronaut- 
ical engineer. 


In the first part of the book the 
authors bring the classical methods 
of airplane performance estimation 
as up to date as possible. 

The estimation of airplane per- 
formance in the subsonic, transonic, 
and supersonic speed ranges is dis- 
cussed, as well as the effect on air- 
plane performance of the new re- 
action-type power plants. 

In the second part the com- 
paratively new art of designing the 
airplane for adequate flying qualities 
is dealt with fully, and a modern 
analysis of the dynamics of the air- 
plane is included. 


September 
1949 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


NEW Third Edition 
By Arthur L. Albert 


The new third edition of Elec- 
trical Communications has been al- 
most completely rewritten to pre- 
sent the most up-to-date facts. As 
in the former editions it covers the 
entire field of electrical communi- 
cation, including the transmission 
of code, speech, and music by wire 
and radio. 

The author considers the special- 
ized fields of the subject as they 
are related to one another in mod- 
ern communication systems. 

Features of the Third Edition 
include: material on radio greatly 
expanded to treat both communi- 
cation and broadcasting .. . material 
on dial telephony extended and 
emphasized . . . the standards of 
AIEE and IRE followed closely 

. extensive references included. 


April 1950 
593 pages 
illus. 


For Sale by A. A. E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 3, Ill. 


The Spirit of Service 


“The action of one in behalf of another performed in the interests of both is Service.” 


ee spirit of the American Association of Engineers is distinctly that 

of service; service to its members, and through them to the public. 
It is only through effective service that success and satisfaction come to 
us in our daily work. 

A.A.E. was founded by young men, imbued with altruistic ideals, 
but practical enough to work for their own social and economic improve- 
,ment, believing that with larger opportunities and better appreciation 
{they could more effectively serve the health, comfort and prosperity of 
mankind. Whatever promotes the efficiency of the engineer redounds 
not so much to his own advantage as to that of his fellow men. 

All through the years, we have continued to direct A.A.E. activities 
toward that end, and I believe that our accomplishments and our services 
indicate strongly that the Association has been true to its founders. How- 
ever much we have accomplished there is still much more to do. 

In order to achieve these ideals and to realize the vision of larger 
service, the Association must have members, more members, members 
who believe in and will support the ideals of this Society, now in its 
36th year. It needs members who can devote time to association activities ; 
others who cannot, because of professional duties, take an active part in 
society affairs, but who are “sold” on A.A.E.’s ideals and will support 
them by their continuous membership and by passing along to fellow 
engineers the good work that has been done and is now being done for 
the individual engineer. 

Engineers of America have an opportunity in this great land to do 
for themselves what no other group of engineers can do in other lands. 
‘They are still “free agents,’ free to make of themselves what they will; 

free to make their profession serve them and the public; to give to the 
peoples of this great land even greater comforts and pleasures. But to 
fulfill its highest ideal the profession must be free from regimentation 
and control, and its members must be imbued with the spirit of service 
to all mankind. 

In American Association of Engineers, members have an opportunity 
‘to speak for themselves, to work for their own improvement through 
national committees, or as officers and directors, or chapter affiliation. If 
there is no chapter in their towns, they are privileged to start one. And 
for services thus rendered, they will be repaid in personal benefits. 

One of the largest gains secured by officers and members who 
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participate in chapter activities is the opportunity for self-improvement, 
for advancement which enhances public esteem. Success in engineering is 
not the result of technical proficiency alone, so much as it is the reflection 
of character, judgment, efficiency, and understanding of men. In the 
ordinary routine of daily work, many of these qualities are developed, 
but in systematic work in a national or chapter organization there are 
great opportunities for self-improvement, for fraternalism, for contacts. 
Many of our leading engineers have attained their distinction by faithful, 
broad-minded performance of work in their favorite engineering societies. | 

To be successful, one must broaden his sphere. “Nationalism” is now | 
passe. We are “one world” conscious. No longer can an engineer who | 
looks forward to a successful career isolate himself in a little world of | 
slide-rules and theory. He must get out among ’em, know what is going 
on around him, get acquainted with non-technical phases of his pro- 
fession, be able to express himself in public, take an interest in public | 
affairs, keep his finger on the public’s pulse (and recognize its tempo—) | 
scientific, economic and political. This opportunity is offered to him in | 
his engineering society. In this way, he serves his profession, the public 
and himself. 

Truer words were never spoken than those of A.A.E.’s first president, | 
W. D. Wilcox. Ponder them, make them your own, because they are as | 
true of an individual as of a group: | 

“There must be as the basis of every organization that lives, an 
altruistic spirit. No organization that is founded on selfishness can endure | 
permanently, but an organization that is founded on altruism, on the | 
desire to do for others rather than a desire to get for oneself, has an | 
element of life that will make it long endure.” 


Editor 


Professional Status— 
Privilege or Penalty 


“Professional status” is a matter of economics rather than prestige 
under the amended Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Although a year has passed since amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and the Administrator’s covering regulations and interpretations 
became effective, engineers are just becoming aware of the potentialities of 
these changes. An industry roars into high gear, the thousands of engineers 
brought under coverage of the Act by these changes are beginning to appre- 
ciate the benefits in overtime pay which will accrue as a result of their hav- 
ing been reclassified nonprofessional, nonexecutive, and nonadministrative 
employees. 

Preoccupation with the Wagner Labor Relations Act caused profes- 
sional engineers to overlook the very substantial safeguards of their eco- 
nomic rights embodied in the Fair Labor Standards Act during the years 
immediately following its enactment. Its provisions with regard to minimum 
pay were not significant, because practically all engineers received wages 
substantially higher than the minimum established by the Act in its first 
few years of operation. The importance of the statute’s requirements in 
regard to overtime pay were not appreciated until defense production made 
overtime the rule, rather than the exception. Then engineers, jealous of the 
distinction implied in their classification as executive, administrative or 
professional employees, learned that professional status carried a penalty as 
well as a premium. Exempt from benefits of the Act as professional em- 
ployees, they found themselves working at flat weekly or monthly salaries, 
without overtime allowance, for less total compensation than that paid to 
their nonprofessional co-workers and subordinates. When they weighed 
“professional status” against the advantages of overtime pay, a great many 
engineers began to wonder which was the birthright and which the mess 
of pottage. 

Traditionally, an engineering degree had been recognized as an indi- 
cation, at least, of “professionalism.” In a practical and legal sense, a de- 
gree did not establish professional status. Engineering’s own registration 
laws denied young graduates the privilege of using the designations “C.E.”, 
“E.E.”, and “M.E.” until they became registered engineers. Engineering 
societies in their membership grades made practically the same distinction, 
withholding recognition of engineers’ professional status untitl they had 
qualified for “responsible charge.’ Despite these denials of professional 
status, engineering violently opposed inclusion of “professional” employees 
in heterogeneous bargaining units delineated by the National Labor Rela- 
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tions Board, and crusaded for amendment of the Wagner Act to prohibit it. 
At the same time, the engineering profession urged “‘engineers-in-training” 
to defend their birthright of “professionalism” by abstaining from exer- 
cising any of the rights conferred by either the Fair Labor Standards Act 
or Wagner Act. 

A degree in engineering satisfied but one of the requirements for pro- 
fessional status, set up by the Administarator of the F.L.S.A. in his first 


definition of the term. It was purely academic, and accordingly, most | 


elastic : 


A professional employee is one whose work is— 


1. Predominantly intellectual and varied in character as opposed to routine mental | 


or physical work, and 


2. Requiring the constant exercise of discretion and judgment both as to the man- | 
ner and time of performance as opposed to work subject to active direction and super- | 


vision, and 


3. Of such character that the output produced or result accomplished cannot be 


standardized in relation to a given period of time, and 


4. Based upon educational training in a specially organized body of knowledge as 
distinguished from either general academic education or from an apprenticeship or 
training in the performance of routine mental or physical processes in accordance with 
a previously indicated or standardized formula. 


Draftsmen and other routineers contended that their work was not 
predominantly intellectual and varied in character; that it did not require 
the constant exercise of discretion and judgment, subject as it was to close 


supervision; and that the output could be, and usually was, standardized | 


and measured on basis of quantity with relation to a given period of time. 
At the same time the draftsmen joined labor unions and quite clearly 
demonstrated that professional status was not, at least in their minds, a 
fetish. When designers and checkers, employed by the Lummus Company, 
a firm of industrial engineers, successfully contended that they had been 
improperly classified as professional workers and won $13,000 in back pay 
for overtime to which they would not have been entitled as “professional” 
workers, the full import of the law was apparent to engineers. 


Administrative Difficulties 


Beset by those who considered a “professional” classification dis- 
criminatory, and by those who regarded “professionalism” as a birthright 


b) 


the Administrator of the F.L.S.A. in 1940, refined and elaborated his | 
academic definititon of “professional employees” and added one quite finite | 


test.* This was a sort of “rule of thumb” which decreed that no worker 


who earned less than $200 a month (exclusive of room, board and other | 
incidental allowances) would thereafter be exempted from the Act as a. 


“professional employee” or “administrative employee” and no one earning | 


less than $30 a week could be classified as “executive.” Only licensed doc- 


tors and lawyers were exempted from the ruling. Thenceforth, even regis- | 


*The validity of including a salary requirement in the regulations has been sustained in a number 
of appellate court decisions. See, for example, Walling vy. Yeakley, 140 F.(2d) 830 (CCA 10). 
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tered engineers who earned less than $200 a month were automatically 
classified as “nonprofessional” and made eligible for overtime benefits. 


Although they approved the new finite test in principle, labor unions 
contended that the dividing line has been drawn too low to protect their 
white collar members, and immediately began a campaign to raise it. Some 
unions urged that the figure be set at $400 a month, but others contended 
that workers receiving up to $600 a month should receive overtime benefits. 
The Wages and Hours Division began a series of hearings which continued 
through most of 1947 and into 1948, but no decision had been announced 
at the time the F.L.S.A. was amended in October, 1949. During those hear- 
ings all kinds of spokesmen for engineers dinned in the Administrator’s 
ears widely divergent claims with regard to the most desirable method of 
drawing the new line of demarcation. The unions represented one pole, 
and certain organizations of registered engineers the other, the latter con- 
tending that engineers should be accorded the same treatment as doctors 
and lawyers, which meant classification of all registered engineers as pro- 
fessionals. 

Meanwhile, the Taft-Hartley Act had limited discretion of the National 
Labor Relations Board by a rather intricate definition of “professional 
employee” which had the effect of requiring the Board to recognize the 
professional status of substantially all engineering graduates engaged in 
true engineering activities. Prior to the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
many young engineers were afraid to insist that they were nonprofessional 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act (to secure overtime benefits) because 
the classification might prejudice their claims to professional status before 
the National Labor Relations Board and make them eligible for inclusion 
in heterogeneous bargaining units. Removed from the horns of this dilemma 
by the Taft-Hartley Act’s recognition of their right to homogeneous bar- 
gaining units, young engineers lost their enthusiasm for the plan of exempt- 
ing all registered engineers from the F.L.S.A., especially those whose base 
pay was little more than $200 a month. 


New Regulations 


Taking all this testimony into consideration, the Administrator of the 
F.L.S.A. revised definitions and interpretations of the terms “administra- 
tive”, “executive”, and “professional” as used in Section 13(a) (1) of the 
Act, and made the new regulations effective in January 1950, when the 
amendments to the original F.L.S.A. became operative. The new require- 
ments for exemption under this section of the Act are stated in regulations, 
Part 541, issued by the Administrator (29 CFR pt. 541). An “explanatory 
bulletin” setting forth these definitions and interpretations and illustrating 
them is obtainable from the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
or from one of the regional offices of the Wages and Hours Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 
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Under the new requirements, no employee is to be exempted as “pro-- 
fessional” (registered doctors and lawyers excepted) unless he earns at 
least $75.00 a week (equivalent to $325 a month) exclusive of room, board 
or other facilities. In Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, $200 a month 
is still the line of demarcation. An employee who earns $75 a week is not,, 
however, automatically classified as professional. He must still meet tests: 
which pertain to his training and the actual character of work that he per-- 
forms. In Sec. 541.99 of Regulations, the Administrator explicitly warns:: 


The exempt or nonexempt status of any particular employee must be determined | 
on the basis of whether his duties, responsibilities, and salary meet all the requirements; 
of the pertinent section of the regulations. The employee’s title or class specification 
is of no significance in determining whether he meets these tests. The use of any job) 
titles in the illustrations contained in this bulletin should not be construed to mean) 
that employees holding such titles are either exempt or nonexempt, or that they meett 
any one of the specific requirements for exemption. In any specific case it is the actuai] 
work performance, the responsibilities, and salary of the individual employee which 
determines whether a particular test has been met or whether the exemption applies..... . 

ches It should be borne in mind that a change in the employee’s assignment! 
may bring with it a change in his exemption status. For example, an employee may 
be assigned additional or different duties during a busy period. Such additional or; 
different duties should be considered in ascertaining whether the employee meets the: 
requirements for exemption during those weeks. 

Finally it is a well-established principle that the burden of proving exemption) 
under Sec. 13(a) (1), as well as any other exemption provision of the Fair Labor} 
f 


Standards Act, rests on the employer. 

Unmistakably, the regulations make the work done by an employee the 
test of his professional status. Insofar as they describe the character of work} 
which indicates professional status the definition of professional employees; 
in the Taft-Hartley Act and that in the Regulations issued by the Adminis-! 
trator of the Fair Labor Standards Act are identical. There is a striking! 
difference, however. The Taft-Hartley Act, with the intention of screening; 


out of heterogeneous unions all those engineering graduates whom the: 
profession itself dubs “engineers-in-training”’, “engineering cadets”, or 
“sub-professionals’’, includes this supplementary clause: | 

Any employee who (i) has completed the courses of specialized intel-. 
lectual instruction and study described in clause (iv) of paragraph (a) and 
(11) is performing related work under the supervision of a professional 
person to qualify himself to become a professional employee as defined in 
paragraph (a). | 

This clause is not found in the Administrator’s definition. He supple- 
ments the purely academic definition of “professional work” with his own 
finite test of professional status. His test is intended to screen out of the 
exempt group those whose work is professional in character but whose 
salaries are so low that they deserve protection afforded by the Act’s pro- 
visions in regard to overtime pay. This test, of course, is the requirement 
that all employees earning less than $75 a week must be classified as non- 
professional regardless of the character of their work and responsibilities, 
It does not follow that all employees earning $75 a week or more are auto- 
matically classified professional and thereby exempted. 
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One new provision, however, does almost automatically accord pro- 
fessional recognition to those engaged in work of a professional character 
who earn as much as $100 a week. That proviso, found in Section 541.3 
Says: 


The definition of “professional” contains a special proviso for employees who are 
compensated on a salary or fee basis (exclusive of board, lodging or other facilities) 
as a rate of at least $100 per week. ... The exemption will apply to highly paid em- 
ployees employed either in one of the learned professions or in an artistic profession 
and doing primarily professional work. If an employee qualifies for exemption under 
this proviso, it is not necessary to test his qualifications in detail under paragraphs 
(a) through (e). 


Executive and Administrative Employees 


Some engineers, employed in an “executive” capacity have been exempt 
and therefore deprived of overtime benefits because while the old regula- 
tions were in force they received a salary of $30 a week or more. These are 
the new standards established by the Administrator for determining execu- 
tive status: (Regulations, Sec. 541.100) 


The term “employee, employed in a bona fide executive . . . capacity” in Section 
13(a) (1) of the act shall mean any employee— 
(a) whose primary duty consists of the management of the enterprise in which he is 
employed or of a customarily recognized department or subdivision thereof; and 
(b) who customarily and regularly directs the work of two or more other employees 
therein; and 
(c) who has the authority to hire or fire other employees or whose suggestions and 
recommendations as to the hiring or firing and as to the advancement and promotion 
or any other change of status of other employees will be given particular weight; and 
(d) who customarily and regularly exercises discretionary powers; and 
(e) who does not devote more than 20 per cent of his hours worked in the work-week 
to activities which are not directly and closely related to the performance of the work 
described in paragraphs (a) through (d) of this section: Provided, that this paragraph 
(e) shall not apply in the case of an employee who is in sole charge of an independent 
establishment or a physically separated branch establishment, or who owns at least a 
20 per cent interest in the enterprise in which he is employed; and 
({) who is compensated for his services on a salary basis at a rate of not less than $55 
per week (or $30 per week if employed in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands) exclu- 
sive of board, lodging, or other facilities... .. 


Administrative status also exempts employees from the Act and frees 
the employer from any legal obligation to meet overtime requirements of 
the Act. Section 541.2 of the Regulations defines the term “bona fide... . 
administrative” as follows: 


The term “employee employed in a bona fide administrative ....” capacity in Sec- 
tion 13(a) (1) of the Act shall mean any employee— 
(a) whose primary duty consists of the performance of office or non-manual field work 
directly related to management policies or general business operations of his employer 
or his employer’s customers; and 
(b) who customarily and regularly exercises discretion and independent judgment ; and 
(c) (1) who regularly and directly assists a proprietor, or an employee employed in a 
bona fide executive or administrative capacity (as such terms are defined in these regu- 
lations), or 

(2) who performs under only general supervision work along specialized or tech- 
nical lines requiring special training, experience, or knowledge, or 

(3) who executes under only general supervision special assignments and tasks ; and 
(d) who does not devote more than 20 per cent of his hours worked in the workweek 
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to activities which are not directly and closely related to the performance of the work 
described in paragraphs (a) through (c) of this section; and 

(e) who is compensated for his services on a salary or fee basis at a rate of not less 
than $75 per week (or $200 a month if employed in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands) 
exclusive of board, lodging, or other facilities; ..... 


In the sections relating to executive and administrative employees there 
is found the same provisions with regard to “highly paid employees” (those 
earning $100 a week or more) that was incorporated in the new require- 
ments regarding professional employees. 


Effects of New Regulations 
These new regulations extend overtime benefits to great numbers of 


professional, executive and administrative engineers, but the full effect will | 


not be felt until industry is going full blast and these employees are re-_ 


warded for their part in the great effort by large sums in overtime pay. 


Expecting immediate and very substantial increases in compensation, many | 


engineers reclassified as nonprofessional have been disappointed in the direct 
effects of the new regulations. 

Many engineers naively expected employers to increase their salaries 
at once from the former rate of $200 a month, required for exemption 
of professionals, to the new level established by the Administrator, $75 a 
week (or $325 a month). Nothing in the Act or in the Administrator’s 


regulations requires such action. In many cases such drastic raises (62.5%) | 
would put an unbearable strain on the enterprise, working a hardship on | 


the employer, but also threatening the “job security” of the employee. The 
only change required is that the employer recognize his employee’s non- 
professional status if he maintains the old rate of pay, and pay the overtime 
compensation required by the law for hours in excess of 40 per week. 

Some engineers have been chagrined to learn that reclassification as 
nonprofessional does not necessarily mean a big and immediate increase in 
pay through overtime payments based on the same schedule of hours worked 
that prevailed when the employee was regarded as professional, and thereby 
exempt. 

Let us consider a purely hypothetical case in which the fallacy of this 
assumption is apparent. Please let it be understood that the illustration 


is purely hypothetical, although situations of this kind have been brought. 


to the attention of the Administrator and he has approved the course of 


action taken by employers in such cases as being quite consistent with the | 


requirements of the Act and the regulations. 
Engineer “A” has been employed for five years in a rather small enter- 


prise which promised good opportunities for his development into an execu-. 
tive at a very substantial salary. The plant regularly operated on a 45 hour. 


workweek schedule. Engineer “A” with a salary of $200 a month worked 
as long as the other employees, but received no overtime pay even when 
he worked more than 45 hours in some weeks, because he was classified 
“professional” and exempt. Engineer “A” therefore assumed that his 
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nonthly paycheck of $200 (which was equivalent to $2400 a year, $46.15 
approximately—a week) included no compensation for overtime. It repre- 
sented, in accordance with this assumption, an hourly wage of almost 
exactly $1.15 (46.15 divided by 40). When he talked things over with 
lis employer, these are the figures he presented to show why he should, as 
2 nonprofessional employee, entitled to overtime pay, receive an increase of 
ilmost $10 a week: 


Regular rate—$1.15 an hour 


40 hours straight time at $1.15 an hour approx. $46.00 
5 hours overtime meant (114x5x$1.15) 8.62 
Weekly rate for 45 hour week 54.62 


The employer said frankly that he could not give Engineer “A” what 
amounted to a $10 a week raise. He contended that the old rate of $46.15 
a week covered 40 hours straight time and 5 hours overtime. In other 
words, the $46.15 included pay at approximately 97c an hour for 47%4 hours 
(40 plus 11%4x5 hours). He offered to raise the hourly rate from 97c to 
51.00 an hour for convenience in bookkeeping, which would work out as 
follows: 


40 hours straight time at $1.00 an hour $40 per week 
(1%x5) or 7% hours overtime allowance at $1.00 $7.50 
Weekly rate, including straight and overtime $47.50 


[t was, of course, understood that the engineer would receive additional 
overtime for hours worked in excess of 45 per week. Thus the employer 
sontended he could meet all the requirements of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and its covering regulations. 


In another plant, and this is also a hypothetical case, the regular work- 
week was 40 hours, but almost invariably it was necessary for Engineer 
‘B” to put in several hours overtime during the fourth week of the month. 
Receiving $200 a month, Engineer “B” was “professional” under the old 
‘egulations and the employer was not required to pay him overtime com- 
yensation—or even straight time for these extra hours. Engineer “B” 
-onfidently expected to earn about $10 a month in this periodic overtime 
work. The plant operated with a bi-weekly pay period. During the third 
week, the one preceding that in which Engineer “B” knew he would be 
riven overtime assignments, Engineer ““B” was instructed to take “time off” 
mounting to 7% hours; this would compensate for the 5 hours overtime 
1e was expected to put in during the following rush week. Engineer “B”, 
herefore, got no more money in that pay period than he had previously 
eceived. He got instead leisure time equivalent to 114x5 hours, offsetting 
he 5 hours overtime he eventually worked. Because the offtime and over- 
ime occurred in the same pay period, he learned, the employer had met all 
he requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act by offsetting overtime 
with timeoff. 

In both cases, the employees discovered that the Fair Labor Standards 
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Act is not a general panacea for low wages. It was necessary for thi 
employer and his employee to reach a valid agreement or contract withow 
aid from the Wages and Hours Bureau. Individual contracts of this kind 
of course, are possible only when the employee is not a member of a recog; 
nized bargaining unit. The Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts would requir: 
that a bargaining representative be present and concur if the employe: 
makes an individual agreement with a member of a recognized bargain) 
ing unit. | 

Employers, too, have found some rather disconcerting liabilities in thi 
new law which did not exist under the original statute and its covering 
regulations. They have found, for example, the changes in the work assign 
ment of exempt employees, even temporary changes, may change thei 
exempt status. They have learned that deductions from paychecks 9) 
employees for absence (after they have exhausted vacation and sick leay) 
allowances) particularly if made from paychecks covering weeks in whict 
employees have been on duty even part of the period, may have the sam} 
effect. | 

Another new feature of the Fair Labor Standards Act which may hay 
quite interesting repercussions is the rather detailed definition of “regula 
rates of pay” found in Section 7(d). The “regular rates of pay” are I 
include all remuneration for employment paid to, or on behalf of the worke 
with certain specified exceptions. Engineers, both employers and employee 
are advised to study this new feature of the Act and the regulations whict 
interpret it. Pension and profit sharing plans, unless expertly drawn wit} 
full understanding of the Administrator’s interpretations of the term ‘ ‘Tegt 
lar rate” and the specified exceptions, will possibly exert a significant in 
fluence on overtime rates and the plans themselves could prove much mor 
costly than the framers of the plans originally intended or expected. 


At least, the amendment of the Wagner Act and of the Fair Lab 
Standards Act, as those amendments have been interpreted by admin 
istrators of the two measures, has freed the engineering profession of on} 
bugakoo. No longer need the guardians of “professional status” worr/ 
about the interoperation of the two acts. Each law has its own little gim# 
mick now for testing professional status, and incongruous as it may seeni 
an engineer may be fully professional under the Taft- -Hartley (or amendee 
Wagner) Act., and still be clearly nonprofessional and entitled to overtim 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. This is no more ironic than thi 
condition which exists within the profession—a condition in which Be 
factions differ as profoundly as do the administrators of these two act 
in regard to the question “Who is professional ?” 
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The Bridgebuilders 


by D. B. Steinman 


A master builder had three ambitious 

pprentices. Devotedly he labored to im- 
art to them his skill, his art, and his 
aspiration. As a final test, the master 
ssigned each youth to build a bridge. 

The first apprentice proceeded at breath- 
=ss speed and proudly finished ahead of 
he others. But soon his hopes of praise 
vere dashed: His bridge was lacking in 
trength and it quickly crashed under 
oad. Fearing to face the master, he fled 
n shame. 

The bridge built by the second appren- 
ice had strength, but was woefully lack- 
ng in beauty. The lines were crude; the 
orm was awkward, angular, and clumsy. 
the span was a blight on the landscape. 
lind to these faults, the young builder 
roudly boasted: “This bridge will stand 
or many years.” But the master replied: 
That is the tragedy. You have made 
our bridge a lasting eyesore. People 
ave to live with the bridges we build. 
Nhen you build a structure that is ugly, 


you are faithless to both God and man. 
God made the world beautiful, and He 
has given us the trust to continue the 
work of creation. No man is worthy of 
being a builder unless he is inspired with 
a passion to make his structures beautiful.” 

The third disciple wrought his dream 
into a bridge that was a symphony, a 
harmonious union of beauty and strength. 
The best in his heart and his mind—all of 
his dreams and aspirations—all of his 
passion for beauty—went into the building 
of this span. 

And to him the master said: “You have 
used the talents and the inspiration that 
God has given you. You have nobly planned 
and nobly wrought, and you have created 
beauty. Your work is a delight to the 
eye and a lift to the heart. Today and in 
the years to come, countless men will bless 
you—for you have not only built’a great 
span to serve them but you have also lifted 
their spirits and enriched their lives with 
a vision of the beautiful.” 


Long Beach Junior 

The chapter at Long Beach City Col- 
ege started the year in good form under 
he active leadership of the following 
fficers: President, Earl L. Watson; vice 
resident, Bill Hoover; recording secre- 
ary, Carl F. Hammer; treasurer, Glenn 
’, Read, Jr., and corresponding secretary, 
tichard A. Kirk. Sponsor of the group 
; Noble Hines. 


Phoenix College 
Under the leadership of Amos H. Hoff, 
fead of Engineering at the College, the 
oys are having a most active and suc- 
essful year, in spite of the unusual mili- 
ary demands upon the students. 


| Riverside College 

“We have a fine club this year, good 
uality students and some good leader- 
hip,” writes A. J. Twogood, sponsor of 
ur Riverside College Engineering Club. 


“We have had some fine meetings at the 
college,’ continues Mr. Twogood, “and 
others in co-operation with the San Ber- 
nardino Chapter, which is actively taking 
us under its wing. The scholarship which 
they are offering for the best freshman 
engineer for the year in each of Riverside, 
Chaffey, and San Bernardino is .a fine 
thing.” 
Good work, San Bernardino! 


Arkansas State College 


Ronald Alexander, Secretary of the 
A.A.E. Student Chapter at Arkansas 
State, assumed his secretarial duties in 
exactly the right way—by sending a 
check for the group’s dues; enclosing a 
list of student members, giving us the 
list of chapter officers. and explaining 
briefly the chapter plans for the year. 
Good work, Mr. Alexander. The Engi- 
neering department is headed by Henri 
Rigo, a graduate of Ohio University. 
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Book Reviews 


Electrical Engineers’ Handbook, 4th ed. 
Harold Pender, Ph.D., Sc.D. and 
Knox MclIlwain, B.S., E.E., editors. 
John Wiley and Sons. $8.50. 


The new fourth edition of this “book 
of books” is exceedingly well done, as 
are all the books in the Wiley Engineer- 
ing Handbook series. Because of the 
growth of knowledge and the greater 
degree of specialization in the various 
phases of electrical engineering, it has 
been necessary to add considerable new 
and valuable material. Highly recom- 
mended. 


Modern Air-Conditioning, Heating and 
Ventilating, 2nd ed. William H. Car- 
rier, R. E. Cherne and Walter A. 
Grant. Pitman Pub. Co. $10.00. 


Prepared to serve as both an applica- 
tions handbook and instruction manual. 
Material never before presented in this 
type of book has been covered. New 
tables have been added as well as new 
techniques in air cleaning and purifica- 
tion. A practical manual covering the 
entire field. 


Refrigeration Engineering, 2nd ed. H. J. 
Macintire and F. W. Hutchinson. John 
Wiley and Sons. $6.50. 

A successor to Professor Macintire’s 
Handbook of Mechanical Refrigeration, 
revised and expanded to cover the entire 
field. The heat pump and panel cooling 
systems are well presented. A book that 
is a credit to the authors. 

Combustion Engineering. 5th ed. $7.50. 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater, 
Inc. 


This up-to-date book deals with vari- 
ous methods and equipment used for 
fuel burning, steam generation, and heat 
recovery. Brief outlines of early devel- 
’ opments, as contrasted with modern de- 
signs are included. Outstanding fuel 
technologists, specialists and combustion 
engineers have prepared the material in 
an interesting and comprehensive man- 
ner. 


Professional Enginees 


Handbook of Chemistry and Physics 
32nd ed. Charles D. Hodgman, M.S; 
Associate Professor Physics, Cass 
Inst. of Tech., editor in chief. Chem 
ical Rubber Pub. Co. $7.50. 


While the new edition has been re 
vised and the material brought right ug 
to date, the general features and schems 
of arrangement have been retained. Tha 
author has tried to cover all branche? 
of chemistry and physics. Many ney 
tables have been added including scien 
tific and engineering abbreviations ane 
symbols. | 


Report Preparation, 2nd ed. Franll 
Kerekes and Robley Winfrey, low? 
State College Press. $6.90. 


An exceedingly valuable book thag 
should be the property of every enginee? 
whose goal is success. Planning ans 
writing the report, format, anranectel 
presentation of charts and tables, writ 
ten and oral presentation, editing ar} 
some of the subjects discussed. One « 
the best treatises on the subject thi 
reviewer has seen. Highly recommended 


Ingenious Mechanisms for Designer# 
and Inventors, Ist ed. Vol. III, by E 
L. Horton. Industrial Press. Thred 
volumes $15. Two volumes, $10 ar 
one volume $6. 


The third volume contains mechan 
isms and mechanical movements not dé 
scribed in Vol. I and II. Although a} 
independent treatise, the same genera 
classification and chapter headings usei 
in the first two volumes have been re 
tained. Well illustrated. The three vol 
umes makes a comprehensive encycla 
pedia of mechanical movements. 


Die Design and Diemaking Practice, | 
ed. Edited by Franklin D. Jones. 
dustrial Press. $7.00. 


Here’s a book for die designers and 
diemakers replete with illustrated ded 
scriptions of dies for all kinds aq 


ipproved designing practice and die con- 
struction. 1014 pp. A valuable book. 


?lant Engineering Handbook. William 
' Staniar, editor-in-chief. lst. ed. Mc- 
~ Graw-Hill Book Co. $15. 


Two thousand pages of valuable ma- 
erial covering 76 major areas of plant 
wrganization, design, construction, oper- 
ition, and maintenance showing how an 
ndustrial plant can be operated more 
ficiently, and economically. Plant 
naintenance, fire prevention, materials 
iandling, patents and copyrights are a 
ew of the subjects treated by some of 
he 87 contributors who have made this 
ook one of the outstanding works on 
his important subject. 


tShemical Formulary, Vol. IX. H. Ben- 
nett, editor-in-chief. Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co. $7. 

The new 9th edition is a collection of 
‘aluable, timely and practical commer- 
ial formulae and recipes for making 
housands of products in many fields of 
odustry. The Editor is to be congratu- 
ated on the style and preparation of this 
ook. It is concise, and yet thorough. 
?roblems can be solved quickly. The 
Iphabetical list of chemicals and trade 
qaark products with the names of their 
qanufacturers serves as a guide in buy- 
ng the chemicals for formulations. 


Imgineering Hydraulics, by Hunter 
Rouse, Prof., Fluid Mechanics, Direc- 
tor, lowa Inst. of Hydraulic Research, 
State Univ. of Iowa. John Wiley & 
Sons. $15. 
Proceedings of the fourth hydraulics 
onference of the Institute prepared by 
hirteen selected authorities. It is the 
rst American reference book to present 
nis applied science in a comprehensive 
nanner. Like a monograph, each chap- 
=r is a self-contained and authoritative 
reatment of a particular subject. 


All Book prices subject to change 


without notice. 


Get id 
Stright from the Ton 


Handbook of 
EXPERIMENTAL 
STRESS ANALYSIS 


Editor-in-Chief: M. HETENYI, 
Northwestern University. Contribu- 
tors: 31 of the most important men 
in the field. This is a definitive work 
on that branch of the technical 
sciences which aims at the deter- 
mination and improvement by ex- 
perimental means of the mechanical 
strength of structures and machine 
parts. Beginning with a thorough 
presentation of the mechanical 
properties of materials, the book 
covers all phases of experimental 
stress analysis from a practical, us- 
able standpoint. The workings of 
testing appartus are described. Vari- 
ous methods of analysis are thor- 
oughly treated, and special phenom- 
ena are presented in detail. 


August 1950 
820 illus. 


1077 pages 


6 by 9% $19.50 


For Sale by A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Covering ... the effect of 
transient phenomena on 
electric power systems 


Here is a book which discusses transient 
phenomena as they occur in today’s electric 
power systems. Starting with simple circuit 
switching and resonance, it goes on to analyze 
eddy currents and commutation transients, 
and such manifestations as acceleration, 
ground-fault currents, governor interaction, 
line grounding, and paral- f 
lel induction. The second 
half takes up nonlinear 
circuit characteristics in- 
sofar as they affect such 
phenomena as fuse wires, 
arcs and_ interruptions, 
and inrush currents. 


Just Published 


TRANSIENT PERFORMANCE OF 
ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEMS 


Phenomena In Lumped Networks 


By. REINHOLD RUDENBERG 
Gordon McKay, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, Harvard University 
McGraw-Hill Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering Series 
832 pages, 734 illustrations, $12.00 


Clearly and concisely this valuable refer- 
ence covers disturbing phenomena created by 
the charge or discharge of local energies con- 
nected with every electric circuit. Such ac- 
cidental transient phenomena as ground 
faults, break of conductors, erroneous opera- 
tion of circuit breakers, and other inadvertant 
processes are discussed. You'll find pertinent 
Covers topics like information on _ dis- 


these: : turbances in the steady 
© simple electric state produced by high- 
circuits 


er harmonics in parts 
of the circuits and 
which cause  oscilla- 
tions in the network. 
Numerous oscillo- 
grams and measure- 
ments further bridge 
the gap between the 
theory and the prac- 
tice of the transients, 


® magnetically 
linked circuits 

@ inertia effects of 
rotating masses 

@ variable resistance 

@ influence of the 
earth 

@ interruption of 
electric arcs 

@ magnetic satura- 
tion in circuits 


at rest in addition to numeri- 
© saturated rotating cal examples taken 
machinery from actual practice. 


Order copies from A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Civil Engineering Handbook. 3rd ed] 
Leonard C. Urquhart, editor-in-chief 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. $8.50. 


An outstanding work, presenting 3} 
wealth of essential theory and standards} 
practice and data to meet the needs o 
civil engineers. Divided into ten secq 
tions, all completely revised to includ]] 
modern advances and developments, thi 
book is a standard reference covering 
the entire field of civil engineering. 


Small Plant Management. Edited by Di 
E. H. Hempel, prepared under th] 
auspices of the Management Div., A. 
M.E. $4.80 to Members, A.S.M.E.J 
$6.00 to non-members. McGraw-Hill} 
Book Co. | 
A new ASME publication develope? 

to meet the need of owners and mani 

agers of small plants for techniqueg 

which can be successfully applied i 

their plants. An outstanding guide tt 

practical “know-how” management. A 

all round good book. 


Electromagnetic Waves and Radiatin 
Systems. Edward C. Jordan, Prof. E 
Energ., College of Engineering, Uni 
of Ill. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $10.50. 
Designed to provide a course in elecy 

tromagnetic radiation for electricad 

engineers and physicists. It is the out 
growth of courses given by Prof. Jorda 
at Ohio State and the University « 

Illinois. The first part of the book # 

suitable for seniors and  beginnir 

graduate students; the later chapters ar 
primarily for advanced students. An ex 
cellent textbook. 


Chemical Thermodynamics, Irving 
Klotz, Prof., Chemistry, Northwester 
University. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $6. 


A text on thermodynamics designe} 
primarily for chemists; an introductor 
volume treating basic theory and meth 
ods. The author has adopted the class 
ical approach to the subject, excludi 
the statistical viewpoint, and has triet 
to give the student a sound grasp of tht 
fundamental principles of thermody 
namics, and to show him how they ma: 
be applied to a few typical practicd 
problems. A good text book. 


Jircuit Analysis of A-C Power Systems, 
Vol. 2. Edith Clarke, Prof., Electrical 
Engrg., Univ. of Texas. John Wiley & 
Sons. $8.50. 
One of a series written by General 
{lectric authors for the advancement 
i engineering practice. Vol. 2 is a con- 
inuation of Vol. 1. Circuits are analyzed 
y means of components. Insulated 
ables, various types of transformers 
nd autotransformers, and induction 
aotors are fully discussed. Many helpful 
urves and charts are included. 


cinematics of Machines, George L. 
Guillet and A. H. Church. 5th edition. 
_ John Wiley & Sons. $4. 

A thorough revision, stressing the 
undamental analysis of motion and use- 
ul graphical constructions rather than 
urely descriptive matter. The chapter 
n velocity and acceleration in plane 
10tion has been largely rewritten, and 
n article on Coriolis’ acceleration has 
een added. A tabulation method for 
ocating instant centers has also been 
dded, and all the illustrations are new. 


imilitude in Engineering, Gleen Mur- 
Bony, ©.E Ph.D., Prot. Theoretical 
and Applied Mechanics, Iowa State 
College. Ronald Press. $7. 


Prepared to meet a need for an or- 
anized presentation of the problems of 
1odel design and the interpretation of 
1odel tests. The text is well arranged 
nd an attempt has been made by the 
uthor to develop the student’s ability 
) use with confidence the experimental 
pproach in solving problems which are 
ot practicably soluble by analytical 
rocedures. An excellent textbook. 


he Engineering Method, John Charles 
Lounsbury Fish. Stanford University 
Press. $3. 

The Engineering method is simply 
trained and organized common sense” 
pplied in a systematic manner, and it is 
round this the author has prepared his 
xt. The first 35 pages contain examples 
1 measurement and formulas, in sam- 
ling, and in classifying and forecasting. 
he final thirty pages show the variety 
f ways the engineer copes with these 
ncertainties. 


Tested design methods 
Oar 


® steel beams and girders 

® steel columns with 
bending 

® reinforced concrete 
beams and columns 


ELEMENTARY THEORY 
and DESIGN of 
FLEXURAL MEMBERS 


By JAMISON VAWTER and 


JAMES G. CLARK 
University of Illinois 

Presents the basic theory of 
flexure as applied to the design 
of members in bending. The 
three major structural materials 
—steel, timber, and concrete, are 
covered. 

Although separate chapters 
discuss the use of different mate- 
rials, the authors show that the 
same physical laws govern all the 
common materials, and that there 
is no fundamental difference in 
the analysis if the material is 
properly applicable. The authors 
do, however, take into account 
certain special peculiarities of the 
various materials. 


September, 1950 
215 pages $4.00 


Y) 


Order copies from: A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Covers basic princi ples of 
the construction, operation, 
and ap plications of electron 


tubes— 


SURVEY of 
MODERN ELECTRONICS 


By PAUL G. ANDRES, I//inois In- 
stitute of Technology. This book ex- 
plains the fundamentals of electronics 
and provides a summary of applica- 
tions. The fundamentals and technical 
details are correlated very closely with 
their application in industry. The 
treatment is descriptive rather than 
mathematical. The vital importance 
of electronics in nearly all branches 
of science and engineering is demon- 
strated. Numerous halftones are pro- 
vided to give the reader a general 
idea of the physical size, shape, and 
utilization of electronic equipment. 
Data, circuits, and illustrations from 
many manufacturers in the field and 
from various government departments 
are included. 
1950 522 pages 


380 illus. $5.75 


For Sale by A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Power System Stability. Vol. II—Pow 
Circuit Breakers and Protective R 
lays. Edward W. Kimbark, Prof} 
Elect. Engrg., Northwestern Univer 
sity. John Wiley & Sons. $8. 


This is the second volume in a prot 
posed three-volume work. Vol. I treat 
with elements of stability calculations 
and Vol. III will deal with synchronou, 
machines, excitation systems, damping 
and saturation. | 

Vol. II includes material on rapid 
reclosure of circuit breakers and on thi 
performance of protective relays durin; 
swings and out-of-step conditions. 


Technological Applications of Statistics 
L. H. C. Tippett, Head, Mech. Prec 
essing Div., British Cotton Industr 
Research Nase John Wiley & ae 
$3.50. 


A “write-up” of a series of lecture 
delivered at M.I.T. by Mr. Tippett, a 
outstanding English statistician. It j 
an introduction to statistical method 
applied to technological problems. Pas 
I concerns Routine Control of Quali 
and Part II treats Investigation ana 
Experimentation. 


Tool Engineering, Lawrence E. Doyle 
Assist. Prof., Mech. Engrg., Univ. at 
Illinois. Prentice-Hall. $6.35. 
The aim of the book is to present th if 

important procedures of tool Ree | 

€ 


ing, and also to explain the reasons for 
the procedures and to show how proi# 
lems of tool engineering may be solves 
more exactly by analytical method 
based upon engineering fundamentals. 


Mathematical Engineering Analysi 
Rufus Oldenburger, Ph.D., al 
Governor Co. MacMillan Co. $6. 
The book is intended to serve as | 

text in courses on engineering analysi 

and industrial physics; also as a refer 
ence work for research directors in int 
dustry, for engineering analysts, fol 
development engineers, and for applie/ 
scientists in various fields of learnin 

The book assumes a knowledge of ad 

vanced calculus, especially those aspect 

concerned with line, surface, and volum| 
integrals. An excellent fibool | 
| 


-ump Handbook, by Volney C. Finch, 
Prof., Mech. Engrg., Stanford Univer- 
sity. National Press. $4. 


This book is designed to make it easy 
Or anyone concerned with pumps to 
cquire sufficient knowledge to enable 
im to select the right pump, to know 
vhen a pump is properly installed, and 
o keep it operating successfully and 
conomically. Many leading industries 
ssisted in the preparation of this book 
y providing material and illustrations, 
s well as criticisms and suggestions, 
hus making the book exceptionally 
ractical. 


Response of Physical Systems, John 
Dezendorf Trimmer, Prof., Physics, 
Univ. of Tenn. John Wiley & Sons. $5. 


The author has directed his book both 
o students and to workers in engineer- 
ng and applied physics, who have an 
mmediate interest in learning the theory 
pplicable to physical systems, and to 
hose who have a different or broader 
nterest in system response, and are able, 
herefore, to profitably survey the suc- 
essful application of mathematics to 
hhysical systems. An effort has been 
yade to adopt symbols and terms al- 
eady in use by established workers in 
his particular field. A good book on 
he subject it treats. 


‘he Work of Oscar Niemeyer, edited 
by Stamo Papadaki. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Co. $9. 

This young Brazilian architect became 
nown in the United States after his 
esign for the Brazilian Pavilion at the 
939 New York World’s Fair and later, 
or his work as a design consultant for 
1e United Nations Headquarters. The 
ook includes many of the architect’s 
nique designs of schools and churches, 
eronautical training centers, and public 
uildings, all beautifully conceived and 
esigned to meet local conditions in 
razil. 


rocess Heat Transfer, Donald Q. Kern, 
Director, Process Engrg., Div., Pat- 
terson Foundry & Machine Co. 1st Ed. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. $8. 


A relatively complete manual for solv- 


The first up-to-date 
book on 
the new 


THEORY 

of the 
INTERIOR 
BALLISTICS 
of GUNS 


By J. CORNER, Research Scientist, 
British Ministry of Supply. Important 
recent discoveries have changed many 
old ideas about the chemical and 
physical processes within a gun when 
it is fired. Dr. Corner’s book is the 
first to explain these new develop- 
ments fully. The author explains the 
classical theory first (because of its 
greater simplicity), and then shows 
how it has been revised to conform 
to the new knowledge. He strips away 
most of the complicated mathematics 
which filled earlier books on the 
subject. 


Dr. Corner presents the best of 
the older computing systems and 
several of the most promising newer 
methods, some of which he helped 
develop. He describes the most useful 
of these systems in sufficient detail 
(including computing tables) for the 
reader to start using it. 


Oct. 1950 433 pages $8.00 


Order copies from A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Draws together princi ples 
and equipment especially 


for radio— 


Radio Communication at 
Ultra High Frequency 


By J. THOMSON 
Royal Naval College 
Greenwich, England 


This book is concerned with 
radio communication techniques 
and systems applicable at fre- 
quencies greater than 100 Mc/x. 
Recent discoveries are thoroughly 
treated with emphasis on ad- 
vances that have been made or 
can be developed from discov- 
eries of the past decade. Because 
all available effort was directed 
during the war toward the detec- 
tion and location of targets, or- 
thodox radio communication pos- 
sibilities of ultra short waves 
were largely neglected. Professor 
Thomson’s book is the only one 
at present that brings together the 
U.H.F. material pertinent to its 
use in radio. It gives a concise, 
well-illustrated account of the 
many advances in theory and 
practice that point the way to tre- 
mendous improvement in U.H.F. 
communication. 


1950 
203 pages 
83 illus. 
$4.50 


Order copies from A. A. E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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ing the problems of thermal design ari 
ing in the process industries. The boc 
is a new type of undergraduate ar} 
graduate text affording systematic it 
struction in the calculations, derivatio} 
and empirics of heat transfer using tl} 
language and methods of industry. TH 
text combines both thorough theoretic’ 
background and modern practice. Mop 
than 800 pages, illustrated with grapl| 
and charts. i 

| 
Proceedings, 29th Annual Meetin) 
Highway Research Board. Editors 
Roy W. Crum, Director, Fred Bur 
graf, Assoc. Dir., and W. N. Care 
Jr., Exec. Assist. National Reseal 
Council. $7.50. 


Contains many interesting and iy 
formative papers covering the highwa 
field, such as “Financing a Nation-wic 
Highway Program,” “Bond Issue F 
nancing,” “Air in Frost-Resistant Cor 
crete,” etc. 


Transformer Engineering, by the lat 
L. F. Blume, A. Boyajian, G. Cami: 
Tt. ©. Lerinox, S. Minnect) Vea 
Montsinger, all of the Transform 
Engineering Div., General Electr: 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 2nd Ed. $7.50. 


A treatise on the theory, operatios 
and application of transformers. Receii 
advances in transformer engineerin: 
particularly those relating to ineulatiie 
thermal characteristics, and load rat: 
control practice, are included. 500 Dy 
replete with illustrations. 


Thomas L. Martin, Jr., Assist. Pro 
Elec. Engrg., Univ. of New Mexicé 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $8. 
A general study of the techniques ag 
sociated with ultrahigh frequency sy 
tems and intended for senior student 
majoring in electrical engineering 0 
physics. The text deals with the theor' 
and technique of the component part 
that make up complete systems, but 


Ultrahigh Frequency sist Pra 


with the functioning of such systems 

a whole. The book provides a firr 
fundamental background in the genera 
subject of ultrahigh frequency engineer 
ing. 


dustrial High Frequency Electric 
Power, E. May, B.Sc., A.C.G.I., M.I. 
E.E., Chief Electrical Engineer, 
Birlec, Ltd. John Wiley & Sons. $5. 


Intended for the reader who is inter- 
ted in applying high frequency heat- 
g¢ to industrial problems. From basic 
rcuit theory to operating problems it 
ovides a concise summation of basic 
cts in this growing field. Gives valu- 
le information on dielectric heating 
id auxiliary and measuring equipment. 


cansmission Lines and Filter Net- 
works, John J. Karakash, Dept. El. 
Engrg., Leheigh University. Mac- 
Millan Co. $6. 

The book is an exposition of elemen- 
ry theory of transmission lines and 
=ctric wave filters. Section 1 deals 
th conventional steady-state transmis- 
on-line theory. Sec. 2, an introductory 
proach to network theory and a con- 
jeration of various transmission 
rameters. Sec. 3 deals with electric 
ie filters, and Sec. 4 contains material 
at falls outside the central scope of the 
st. The last article in this section 
als with matrix algebra. The general 
vel of the book is well within the 
asp of the average undergraduate stu- 
nt of electrical communications. 


1e Inelastic Behavior of Engineering 
Materials and Structures, by Alfred 
M. Freudenthal, Prof. C.E., Columbia 
Univ., Lecturer and Research Con- 
sultant in Theoretical and Applied 
Mechanics, Univ. of Illinois. John 
Wiley & Sons. $7.50. 

A well prepared book which develops 
fundamental approach to materials 
search—an approach based on the 
alysis of the underlying unifying prin- 
jles. It covers all aspects of the sub- 
+t that are important in problems of 
search in mechanical properties and 
havior of materials; problems of me- 
anical testing of engineering mate- 
Is and of the evaluation of test 
sults with regard to performance in 
‘vice, and problems of design of struc- 
-es and machine parts and the theory 
technological processes. 


Ap pl y the 
principles of acoustics 
to your desi gus 


ACOUSTICAL DESIGNING 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


by VERN O. KNUDSEN 
and CYRIL M. HARRIS 


Here are the general principles 
on which good acoustical designing 
is based . . . read up on the most 
up-to-date practical applications of 
these principles to functional design. 
This book applies basic principles to 
the design of auditoriums, theaters, 
school buildings, commercial and 
public buildings, homes, apartments 
and hotels, churches, and radio, tele- 
vision, and sound-recording studios. 
It is not a mere reference book but 
a practical guide to be used for your 
daily designing problems. 


5 features to aid you 


@ Covers entire field ot acoustical 
design in architecture 


@ Emphasizes practical applica- 
tions 

@ Works out examples of good 
design 

@ Translates complicated mathe- 
matical formulas into physical 
explanations 

@ Presents charts and nomogtaphs 


for many formulas 


November 


$7.50 


For Sale by A. A. E. Book Dept. 


8 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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tration, information on all phases of problems ; 


Employers are furnished such information as 


they may request as to salary trends, regis- 
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relating to the economic engineering field. 
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G R AN "SERVICE" is the motto of A.A.E.'s Service’ 


Department! 
‘S 
The Department serves Engineers registered with Phd Recommending books, spe: } 
it by assisting them in properly setting up e Px cial courses. Information on} 
their professional records. Giving such vo- , & registration laws, patent pro-) 
cational guidance as may be necessary. RY “vs cedure. In fact every effort is | 
instructing them how to sell their serv- (©) ©) = made by the personnel in the Serv- 
ices to prospective employers. PS AY ice Department to assist Engineers 
s @ with all problems relating to employ- } 
0 L& ment negotiations and development of | 
NS oS the efficiency of the Engineer. 
G 
a? F 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS EMPLOYMENT, INC. 


Arn Engineering Society Service Incorporated—Not For Profit 


(Founded 1915) 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


